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INTRODUCTION 


This report, the seventh in an annual series, appraises the outlook for the 
supply of building materials during 1953 in relation to the probable trend in 
the general level of requirements. The report is based primarily on a survey 
made late in 1952 of what the manufacturers of 30 selected materials widely 
used in construction expected they would produce in 1953. Use has also been 
made of information on anticipated capital expenditures contained in a compa- 
nion study released concurrently entitled ‘Private and Public Investment in 
Canada—Outlook 1953’’. 


The close of 1952 marks the end of a two-year period during which the 
Federal Government implemented measures aimed at keeping the total volume 
of construction undertaken within practicable limits. Conditions arising from 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea had stimulated construction to such a degree 
that special measures were taken to ensure availability of supplies for the most 
necessary projects and to reduce the upward pressure on prices resulting from 
searcities. Direct controls over the use of steel materials for less immediately 
essential types of construction were introduced, and fiscal measures designed to 
discourage such construction were enacted. ‘These measures had the effect of 
inducing investors to postpone many construction projects in the fields of light 
manufacturing, trade, finance and commercial services. Moreover, a number of 
factors led to a decline in housebuilding from the peak year of 1950. Even with 
the pressure relieved to this extent, however, the volume of construction achieved 
rose to new peaks both in 1951 and in 1952. And, while practically all the con- 
struction undertaken was carried through, the supplies of a number of key 
materials, especially steel and cement, were pressed to the limit over most of 
the two-year period. 


On the basis of the surveys made, it appears that the supplies of building 
materials in 1953 will be sufficient to permit completion of all the construction 
known to be planned for the year. With legislation aimed at discouraging less 
essential types of construction now removed, a new peak in the volume of build- 
ing is expected, however, and temporary bottlenecks in the flow of materials 
to the construction sites are bound to occur. Much of the increase in construction 
will be in housing and in types of projects which had to be postponed over the 
last two years. This will result in a return to a more normal balance in the 
composition of the construction program and will enable more efficient use to 
be made of the productive resources of the building materials industries. 


This report was prepared in the Economics Division of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. The survey of producers’ intentions was made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


MOV! STPATUP 
Associate Deputy Minister 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 
FEBRUARY, 1953. 
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Section I 


THE SUPPLY POSITION OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN 1952 


| AND OUTLOOK, 1953 
The 1952 Position 

The supply of building materials in relation to requirements was better in 
1952 than in any previous post-war year, and such shortages as did exist did 
not affect to any great extent the overall volume of construction achieved. 
Even so, with construction at an all time high, a few strategic materials remained 
very scarce and a number of small projects for which supplies had not been 
obtained in advance were delayed. At the same time the decline of house building 
activity during the first six months of the year brought on a sharp drop in demand 
for a wide range of materials, forcing manufacturers to cut back production. 


Of the materials which were in short supply, cement caused particular 
concern during the late summer and autumn; it was difficult to obtain on short 
notice in most sections of the country and scarcities were especially prevalent 
on the Prairies and in Central Canada. Heavy structural steel beams were short 
throughout the year, but there was sufficient improvement in the availability 
of light and medium structurals to permit a progressively more liberal policy 
of allocation to restricted uses by the government. Shortages of heavy steel pipe 
caused some delays, especially on construction projects in the chemicals and 
petroleum industries. Deliveries on a few other materials, most notably gypsum 
products, became considerably extended in the second half of the year following 
a sharp upswing in house building superimposed upon an already large con- 
struction program. 


Despite these shortages, 1952 saw a fairly general movement of building 
materials into good supply. In fact, for the first time since the war, the produc- 
tion of a large number of building materials was cut back early in the year due to 
reduced demand and to temporarily inflated inventories. Thus, of the materials 
covered in this Report, the production of 20 declined while the production of only 
12 increased. Moreover, some of the shortages which appeared following the 
upswing in house building were due more to the fact that stocks had been unduly 
depleted by mid-year than to insufficiency of productive capacity. 


Outlook, 1953 

The outlook for the supply of building materials in 1953 is distinctly favour- 
able. While the volume of construction is expected to be even larger than in 
1952, its composition will be more balanced from the standpoint of the Canadian 
‘building materials industries. A large part of the expected increase will be in 
house building and in trade, finance and commercial construction; this will 
raise the demand for most of the building materials whose production had to be 
cut back in 1952. Activity in these sectors together with the heavy programs of 
utilities construction and road building will keep the demand for cement very high; 
however, a sizeable increase in cement production is planned, and there will 
probably be some improvement in the availability of this material. Increased 
supplies of heavy structural steel beams are expected to become available from 
the United States, and all sizes of structurals are expected to be in adequate 
supply after the middle of the year. Supplies of some of the heavier types of 
steel pipe will probably continue to lag a little behind demand. Deliveries on 
gypsum products are expected to become extended during the height of the 
construction season. Sufficient capacity exists for the production of most other 
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materials not normally imported, and their free availability during the height 
of the construction season will depend in large measure upon the willingness and 
ability of the manufacturers, suppliers and builders to stock sufficient reserves 
and to buy well in advance of requirements. 


The results of the survey of producers’ intentions for 1953 are presented in 
Table 1 on page 19 of this Report. In the survey, producers were asked to state 
in percentage terms how they anticipated their 1953 level of production would 
compare with that of the previous year. With a few exceptions, principally 
cement and steel pipe, it is clear that the producers based their replies upon their 
assessment of probable demand in 1953 rather than upon their capacity to pro- 
duce. As Table 1 indicates, the producers of practically all the building materials 
covered in the survey are preparing for a greater volume of business in 1953 
than they had in 1952. 


Section IT 


THE SUPPLY OF BUILDING MATERIALS 1946-1952 


At the beginning of the reconstruction period following the end of the war 
a basic disequilibrium existed between the supplies of building materials and the 
requirements of the construction industry. The depressed conditions of the early 
-1930’s had prevented the expansion of the building materials industries which 
would normally have been expected to occur with the growth of population. There 
had been some recovery during the late 1930’s and construction activity in the 
early war years had been intense. However, after Canada’s war production effort 
had gotten under way the rate of construction declined again and the building 
materials industries were no longer in a position to expand productive facilities 
and to add to their skilled labour force. As a result, these industries entered the 
post-war period in an underdeveloped state to meet the needs of a larger and 
more highly industrialized nation, and the abnormal demands of rapid recon- 
struction made the situation critical. Nonetheless, while the output of building 
materials lagged behind demand for several years, there was steady expansion 
of productive facilities. . 

As a result of greatly increased domestic production and increased imports, 
the building materials supply situation was showing definite improvement by 
1948. During that year roofing materials, electric water heaters, paints, varnishes 
and lacquers, electrical wire and wiring devices came into fairly good supply. 
By the middle of 1949 plumbing supplies, sanitary ware and heating equipment 
made from domestic pig iron and scrap were readily available. Later that year 
and during the first half of 1950 the supplies of most steel items were also sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the nation’s construction program. After the middle 
of 1950, however, the defence preparedness program following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea led to a new series of building materials shortages. There was 
a sharp rise in defence construction and in the construction of facilities for the 
production of defence goods, combined with the rapid development of Canada’s 
natural resources. This placed very heavy strains upon the supplies of cement 
and steel through 1951 and 1952, but the enlarged productive facilities of most 
of the other building materials industries proved adequate to meet the new 
demands. 

The following table traces the parallel growth of the Canadian building 
materials and construction industries since 1946: 


Building Materials Industry Construction Industry 


a Number | Capital | Number | Capital 
Employed (!) | Expenditures} Employed | Expenditures 
thousands | ($ millions) | thousands | (§ millions) 
BOSD Tet chews cciin sss Pattee Sein stecauiblatel ae pert « sip 0 < 84 16 227 21 
DOES ee ce at oe dex Ste fs hen ganas ae ed as 98 28 252 © 32 
BOGS oteuorers tecseyrs ia ernest neretlirinirientvianiranivemss nlaelariti eit OD 37 289 59 
TOAD hve Serbo BETO Sin es i'o ni a heya ig wee ne ove nig eae al ® 109 38 323 42 
DOO Behe aes eran Bina toy Cie wast at eialag wie's 6 ee teya bid « 114 41 338 71 
LOS eras Mantes teenie se vedeaeae cites te sae te 122 47 352 66 
TOO ere ited ag sci e delet cd Sgiaieiesinsigie.es © 115 51 344 71 
Oda c ee niin peliies «a anigtenvnne eases (4) 37 (3) (4) 48 (3) 


1) Employment reported by firms with 15 or more employees. 
2) Preliminary. 

3) Investors’ intentions. 

4) Not available. 
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The extent to which production of the different building materials has 
increased varies considerably but the following table shows production of a few 
selected materials since 1946: 


Materials Units 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952(4)| 1953(?) 


Pad. sess, 2 Sasa tes Nk M. tons en ee yee 115-6 | 161-2 | 172-8 | 180-3 | 158-0 | 215-2 | 180-6} (8) 
Damilbert ici). 2h 2088 PSMA ida iter eA . 5,083 | 5,878 | 5,909 | 5,915 | 6,554 | 6,535 | 6,350 | 6,477 
CWEINCDG os as trent smvast WU DaArlelseg ota 2 OT) 12-2 eae Oo 16 FIG. e Po id-t | 18-8 22-4 
Building Brick...... Mibobricks., dois ...| 816-7 | 332-9 | 361-6 | 384-0 | 420-5 | 425-2 | 392-6 | 418-0 
Mineral Wool Batts.| Mil. sq. ft............ 54-8 | 82-3 | 93-4 | 137-8 | 150-6 | 149-7 | 158-4 | 169-2 
Gypsum Wallboard.| Mil. sq. ft........... 203-4 | 213-7 | 237-7 | 230-6 | 230-7 | 232-3 | 233-9 | 245-8 


(2) Preliminary. 
(2) Producers’ intentions. 
(3) Not available. 


Table 2 on page 20 shows annual production of a more comprehensive list 
of building materials since 1946. 

Canada relies largely upon domestic production for her supplies of building 
materials but the bulk of her imports in this field are made up of a relatively 
small number of items which constitute essential supplements to domestic 
supplies. Thus, Canada imports most of her heavy structural steel, and a sub- 
stantial though decreasing part of her supplies of common window glass. In 
addition, imports have from time to time contributed to the alleviation of 
serious shortages of cement, building brick, gypsum lath, wire nails and other 
products. The following table shows the dollar values of imports of selected 
building materials since 1946: 


Material 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 -. | 1952 (1) 
(imports in thousands of dollars) 
Wire Nails and Spikes........ 107-4 732-7 | 1,315-7 | 2,083-8 517-3 | 1,770-6 635-0 
Structural Steel and Piling...| 5,664-7 | 13,025-5 | 15,694-9 | 16,405-0 | 14,791-8 | 33,423-1 | 31,029-0 
COM GDR erat h 4s «bance rate piert’s « 1,098-5 | 3,843-6 | 3,995-2 | 6,877-9} 3,789-0| 7,447-9 9,655-0 
Building Back? o.:0%,csoaysidss « 57-4 348-8 366-5 914-3 773-6 981-9 828-0 
Common Window Glass..... 2,671-8 | 4,716-4 | 6,488-4 | 4,397-6 | 4,461-4 | 4,586.4 2,313-0 


Paints, Varnishes and 
LiACQUCES See <5 Crone eee 1,588-4 | 2,303-7} 921-0} 1,491-6] 1,873-6 | 2,333-1 2,108-0 


(1) Preliminary. 


Section III 
CURRENT SUPPLY AND OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 
3 | Iron AND STEEL Propucrs 
(1) Structural s teel 


The supply of structural steel continued to fall below the requirements of 
the Canadian construction industry during 1952. Serious shortages, however, 
were largely confined to the heavier beams and, while a number of projects 
calling for these sizes were delayed, the overall volume of construction was not 
significantly reduced thereby. Structural steel use remained under government 
control throughout 1952, but as the year progressed it became possible to allocate 
more steel for restricted uses than during 1951. Controls over the end use of 
structurals in Canada were abolished on January 1, 1953, although the Govern- 
ment retained the power of directing steel to essential projects if necessary. 


The total domestic supply of structural steel was about 10 per cent below 
that of 1951. Canadian production was down about 15 per cent due partly to 
concentration on the production of other forms of steel and partly to dislocation 
caused by the steel expansion program which was underway. Imports, which 
account for more than half our supplies and upon which we are entirely dependent 
for heavy structurals, dropped about 7 per cent from the record level of 1951 
due to the steel strike in the United States. 


The following table shows domestic production, imports less exports and 
domestic. supply of structural steel and piling since 1946: 


1948 


— 1946 1947 


1949 1950 1951 | 1952 (2) 
(thousands of tons) 
Domestic Production........ 115-6 161-2 172-8 180-3 158-0 215-2 | 180-6 
Imports Less Exports........ 86-9 162-5 151-5 168-4 163-3 292-0 275-0 
Domestic Supply............ 202-5 323-7 324-3 348-7 321-3 507-2 455-6 


(1) Preliminary. 


The supply of structural steel is expected to catch up with demand during 
1953 although requirements will continue to be high. Increased tonnages will 
become available from the United States after the first quarter of the year, and 
no shortages are anticipated after the middle of the year. 


(2) Concrete Reinforcing Bars 


Concrete reinforcing bars were in good supply throughout 1952. Domestic 
output rose 7 per cent and it proved possible to meet all requirements. In 1953, 
while the demand is likely to remain high, an adequate supply will be available 
for all types of construction. 


de) 
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(3) Wire Nails and Spikes 


Wire nails and spikes were in good supply during 1952, both domestic pro- 
duction and imports being down from the previous year: The following table 
shows domestic supply of wire nails and spikes since 1946: 


; Domestic Domestic 
Year Productin Imports Exports Supply 
(thousands of tons) 

i COONS AL UI Me ONE RY Bt SRE aE COU A ng 58-9 0- 1-3 58-3 
QA il ie eee! RS es eT) RIGAS oe Cie OU eR a naa 77-4 4-1 — 81-5 
TOSS LOSE HELPS PO eR. PRE AG 86-8 6-3 1-9 91-2 
LOAD, cigs oh. ntmayis oil thee dbo 5 fo begarmowon ie t Me mada 88-5 13-3 0-5 101-3 
PI Ue Teen ten se Aarney 2) ed Ml LA RU a 86-2 3°5 — 89-7 

1 AL NS EAD he Ea We Mem ALA Da ie 91-0 10-1 — 100-8 
TOBA Caves. Sere eure, Beale. aah eee RES REY, eae 81-7 5-9 87-6 
5 ae We Cnt rat SUR Lica, aN ai MIE ey ene DRT als, 82 83-1(*) (3) (3) (3) 


(1) Preliminary. 
(2) Producers’ intentions. 
(8) Not available. 


Producers intend to raise their output moderately in 1953 to meet an anti- 
cipated rise in demand, and no shortages are expected. 


(4) Steel Pipe and Fittings 


The supplies of most sizes of steel pipe and fittings were adequate in 1952 
although output was down about 16 per cent due mainly to difficulties in obtain- 
ing sufficient skelp at reasonable prices. Heavy skelp was short with the result 
that deliveries on the larger sizes of pipe were slow, and the progress of some 
construction projects in the oil and chemical industries was retarded. 


The following table shows production and stocks of steel pipe and fittings 
since 1946: 


- | Stocks at 
Year Production Dec 31 


(thousands of tons) 


i eae eo i a ee eh rN rae ewe ah otis co cote heat eatiesta 115-7 17-2 
DED te oe eM AMEN a ie ion aude Langs ac ea i a i ee Se Le 118-0 6-7 
PAN a eet Up aay Soe see aicie Lin Magasin ee tub ee abe Gaara: cabee FOIE ona ot aN cae 132-0 8-9 
ROAD. OSTA. SRR 1. 2. GRID. a, AO, OCU BA Arcee 6 185-0 17-6 
L9DO... wp sreu'p» aoyt Do Ney hued ess egay» Henrotds oped 4. tae £% o> potter eRe ek ake 164:3 29°5 
LUOL Ye caseisridh Sion Meals he aitaie ios sateen aan Sc shs.k w 4 Binks id ca Ce A RA tok ald 186-9 18-5 
LOR Fe ee vig ee cuss ak eta Rigen ogi tath Rie lace aN a Pleas Mk DRS CPR aE am tea aa 156-9 7°5 
LB cic ahs) sip Se gireaven sp ns SL din a RON smi ava gin oth a SRL aE ae ees hd 156-9(?) (3) 


(1) Preliminary. 
(2) Producers’ intentions. 
(3) Not available. 


In 1953, manufacturers expect to produce about the same tonnage of steel 
pipe and fittings as in 1952. The smaller sizes should continue in adequate 
supply but deliveries on the larger sizes will probably be a little slow. 
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(5) Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings 


Cast iron soil pipe and pressure pipe and fittings were in surplus supply 
during 1952 and the industry operated at considerably less than full capacity. 
The following table outlines production and stocks of these items since 1946: 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe Cast Iron Pressure Pipe 
Year Fath i a ES AA TG AE HSL Ea CL 
‘ Stocks . : Stocks 
Production | au Deci2i Production at Deer at 
(thousands of tons) 
Ce Te Teen, SEN a FEA eC An * SU NIAL eae St 1. APA Oe 24-5 1:3 65-2 (3) 
OL Sig itonw dU atest UD atcaie ected ty Lae: Ball eal 32-5 1:6 77-7 2-3 
ORS ee aOW UT TEE CVF IMR TRY Yee FO ah oh cog te aes 45-7 2-9 93-0 4-7 
Oem eu a Ade Sar. Re coe Se | 44-3 4-9 91-5 8-3 
TN eee oe le ee a te ee eel te 54-0 4-6 80-8 6-7 
TOS 1 Peete tants tint) PEO eee ete: cogs ik 53-0 4-8 115-1 9-2 
LU AE Cae 9 cect RO en ae ee a 43-4 4-2 85-3 13-5 
Oe e a nen, eee cee niaok ARP Ake S 17h: 48-1(?) (3) 101-9(2) () 


() Preliminary. 
(?) Producers’ intentions. 
(8) Not available. 


Production imports and exports of all types of cast iron pipes and fittings 
including soil pipe and pressure pipe since 1946 are shown in the following table: 


Year Production Imports Exports 


(thousands of tons) 


gt 8 Be a Meat UG AGUAS AU EL, eu ERA Uy a AC eT er AE La 99-0 0-2 0-2 
CEES oh AERA MIO NE) OER de Ap ae oh 124-0 3:6 0-2 
By eral ae le lahes afin ns SMR Bt ac SERRA Gls iia halh eo ara omleraes 152-0 5:3 0-7 
TENN ee RT By Ee LS iD a EEE Ie Oe OD RY” PaO De te 146-0 4-7 1-0 
DU i ee he at ace apis ets sn eiape Grae wae aes tee 155-0 13-2 1-4 
OGL 2 TAU FROM AAERED 22 ELUTE RTL ees wa beac. SEY 194-0 20:1 0-9 
CELE gC" FRM oe PARSE VCE SUED GPUOEAE op "ee, ER aE TE ieee ee 147-0 16-0 1-2 


(1) Preliminary. 


According to the survey of producers’ intentions, manufacturers expect to 
increase their output of cast iron soil pipe and pressure pipe and fittings by about 
15 per cent in 1953. These anticipations are based upon producers’ appraisal 
of probable demand, and output could be increased further if required. 


LUMBER 


Output of sawn lumber in 1952 was down slightly from the high level of 
1951 and inventories remained fairly high by post-war standards. Figures show- 
ing the supply and apparent domestic consumption of sawn lumber in recent 
years are given in the following table: 


Domestic | Stocks at Domestic 
Year Production! Imports Exports Stanly “Dee 31 Disap- 
5 pearance 
(millions of board feet) 

AOE cen RC .. Pema crdarcen «hor 5, 083-3 | 59-1 2,083-3 3,059-1 475-0 3,054-1 
Dorie pert eas  k cs 5,877-9 114-9 2,735-0 3,257-8 502-6 3, 230-2 
BRSSe Tee es ae. SEE 5, 908-8 42-9 2,467-7 3, 484-0 692-6 3, 294-0 
EOE UN Sih | A Ba 5, 915-4 80-6 2,189-5 3,806-5 744-4 3,754°7 
HLS OAM, pueneubincy vaaaenantetaia: Tae 6,553-9 86-2 3,578+7 3,061+4 723-1 3,082-7 
WOSE Pelee tH sie) a late 6, 535-2 132-5 3,439-4 3, 228-5 816-2 3, 135-2 
PO a Ce a, OS han 6, 349-7 150-0 3, 339-6 3, 160-1 823-3 3y,158°0 

TODS LM Poet Cl oe es 6,477-0(?) (3) (3) (*) (3) (3) 


(4) Preliminary. 
{?) Producers’ intentions. 
(8) Not available. 
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In British Columbia, the strike which occurred during the summer was 
mainly responsible for a drop in that region of about 6 per cent in production. 
Exports from the West Coast to the United States and the United Kingdom 
were up while exports to other countries together with domestic sales were down. 
Operations of the B.C. shingle mills continued to be curtailed in 1952. East: of 
the Rockies there was a slight drop in production which was accounted for mainly 
by a certain amount of slackness in the domestic and United States markets 
during the first half of the year; in the second half of the year both production 
and sales were higher than in the corresponding period of 1951. 


In 1958, according to the survey of producers’ intentions made late in 
1952, sawmill operators in British Columbia expect their output to increase by 
4 per cent and operators east of the Rockies expect their’s to decrease by 1-7 
per cent. The extent to which these expectations are realized will depend, of 
course, on the strength of the market. At the end of 1952, the Canadian and 
United States markets were strong, and it seemed likely that demand in these 
areas would be maintained or even increased in 1953. On the other hand, sales 
to the United Kingdom, which have been particularly important to West Coast 
producers, will probably show a significant decline. 


Hardwood flooring output declined in 1952 due to a drop both in exports 
and domestic sales. The improved outlook for housing would seem to indicate 
some improvement in hardwood flooring sales in 1953. 


CEMENT AND CEMENT PRODUCTS 


The consumption of cement in Canada reached an all time peak in 1952, and 
while total supplies were not very far below requirements, shortages were expe- 
rienced, particularly during the last half of the year. Cement was difficult to 
obtain on short notice in most sections of the country and scarcities were espe- 
cially prevalent on the Prairies and in Central Canada. 


Total supplies rose 10 per cent due partly to higher domestic production 
and partly to increased imports. Two new plants in the Maritime Provinces 
designed eventually to produce a total of 1-4 million barrels of cement per year 
were in production by early spring. Later in the year, two plant expansion pro- 
jects, one in Alberta and one in British Columbia, designed to increase capacity 
by about 1-7 million barrels per year, were completed. Imports were about 30 
per cent higher than in 1951. 


The industry entered the construction season with larger stocks than in 
the previous year and, while requirements soon exceeded production, it was 
possible to draw on these stocks and few severe shortages were experienced until 
midsummer. By that time, however, stocks had been largely depleted and 
shortages began to appear even in spite of a sharply accelerated rate of impor- 
tation. Moreover, during the last half of the year a number of factors combined 
to keep production lower than expected and to raise requirements. On the 
production side, new facilities in Ontario and the West were not ready for use 
as soon as had been expected. On the demand side, an unexpectedly sharp rise 
in residential construction activity and unusually favourable weather, coming 
at a time when requirements for defence, industrial and utilities construction 
were heavy, raised demand to a very high level. 
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The following table outlines the trend in Buppe. and domestic disappearance 
of cement since 1946: | 


Stocks at 


; : Domestic - Domestic 
Year Production Imports | Sanoly Des 31 Wietopearanes 
(millions of barrels) 
CUI, he reali gl a ae Rai 10-7 0-4 11:4 0-5 12-0 
LE, Bias EAE Ly Aa at 12-2 1-2 13-4 0-7 13-2 
OT SG See. Oe ea 14-0 1-1 15-1 0-6 15-2 
$949) Wo. tiaeect ety... 18. ees 16-1 2°3 18-4 0-8 18-2 
Pee eee feed Me Bice a ais a 16-7 1-4 18-1 0-7 18-0 
Th eh SSS eR: Sf. Ter 2:3 _ 19-4 0-9 19-2 
i OER OS Te Ln & 18-4 3:0 21-4 0-8 21-5 
OOD AME ira fie Gates +4 > » oe 22-4(2) (3) (3) (3) (3) 


(1) Preliminary. 
(2) Producers’ intentions. 
(83) Not available. 


During 1953, there will probably be some improvement in the availability 
of cement. While the physical volume of construction is expected to be somewhat 
larger than in 1952, the domestic output of cement is scheduled to rise by more 
than 20 per cent. This additional output will be achieved by the bringing into 
production of new plant in Ontario and by a full year’s operation of the new 
capacity which was completed in 1952. 


Cement products were in good supply all year although some producers 
complained of difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies of cement. Manufac- 
turers of cement products expect to increase their output in 1953, and no shortages 
are likely to occur. 


CLuay PRopucTs 


Most grades of building brick were in good supply in 1952. Sales during 
the first half of the year were substantially below the 1951 level, and production 
was cut back accordingly. During the latter part of the year sales rose sharply, 
permitting production to be stepped up and bringing inventories down to a 
fairly even balance. The following table outlines trends in domestic supply and 
disappearance of building brick since 1946: 


. , Stocks Domestic 
ia Domestic : ; Domestic : 
Year Produation Imports Exports Sunpis: ne os pei 
(millions of bricks) 
LGV: 0. Ree ree Oe na? © SN 316-7 1-] 6-1 311-7 18-9 311-8 
VY waptlogtive:. LR OF Ui ih ee ial 332-9 8-9 4-2 337-6 21-2 335-3 
BEES ee Ne case us, « 361-6 8-3 4-9 ~ 365-0 yl 365-0 
CC IRE a eed i 384-0 21-9 4.3 401-6 31-3 391°5 
OOO see eI ee 420:5 16-6 2-8 434-3 23-9 441-7 
OSE ee a 3 re 425-2 19-0 3°8 440-4 40-5 493-8 
BEG Re | 392-6 17-0 oro 406-3 (3) (3) 
ee as ee er ae 418-0(?) (3) (3) () (3) (3) 


(1) Preliminary. 
(2?) Producers’ intentions. 
(3) Not available. 


According to the survey of producers’ intentions, brick manufacturers 
expect a small rise in their production during 1953. This expectation is based 
upon their assessment of probable demand, however, and greater output will be 
possible if requirements prove to be larger than anticipated. 
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Other clay products used in construction were also in good supply during 
1952. Production of vitrified flue linings which are widely used in residential 
housing, was down; production of vitrified sewer pipe and of structural tile was 
up and imports were down. The following table shows production of selected 
clay products since 1946: 


Y Vitrified Flue Vitrified Sewer Structural 
ye Linings Pipe Tile 
(millions of ft.) (millions of ft.) (thousands of tons) 
ae td Reape hiath ON, So Bele rpiaea Aiba ® ts Sell 1-0 3°2 140-8 
LOAT CPS sc cei | A deh! ie Rene ia te 1-2 4-2 158-1 
DOSS eee an VeRO MRM vt Bec 1:3 5-3 165-7 
LOE Ss ee OM TORR an AGRA ere a ScMRNUE TOR OU 1:3 4-6 180-4 
REE) SS Aa ie a RL RR PIES CCW Te SNe 1-4 5-1 193-8 
DE rs cae NK ERT NAS ocr a Vs RUM LU Lit a 1-5 4-0 197-8 
BOOACEY 5 SP SRR Re RRR BANS BN 1-2 4-6 212-2 
TODS CE | UNG Ral i Nis) ak AAR FET bates, ooh ae 1-2 4-6 217-3 


(1) Preliminary. 
(2) Producers’ intentions. 


During 1953 manufacturers expect to produce about the same amount of 
vitrified flue linings and vitrified sewer pipe as in 1952; they expect their output 
of structural tile to rise a little. Supplies of these products should be adequate 
in 1953. : J ie 


Minerat Woon PRopucts 


Mineral wool products used for insulating purposes were in good supply 
during 1952, the level of output having been determined by demand. The follow- 
ing table shows production and stocks of mineral wool products since 1946: 


Mineral Wool Batts Bulk Mineral Wool 


(All Sizes) (Granulated and Loose) 
Year ual SUPRESNE RG ANITA MICE SESE TREO 
Production Sg Production eto eet 
(million square feet) (million eu. feet) 

AOLG, Ais Va Gah ends AES. CLR oR ae 54-8 0.4 10-1 0-1 
TOE ae aD. YMA bsg soothe 4c uci dle seorauehe 82-3 0:6 9-8 0-1 
LOE Sakon ah), A a ee, ae eae 93-4 0-6 10-1 0-3 
LOAD dorks? 1 kc SORA whe oR ee UAL a Rt Oe 137-8 2-0 14-7 0-5 
LOS is eats tone espa bread esr REL MMSE ROE TS 150-6 1-7 12-9 0-4 
OL Sh N hy SUR ANGS g LMe Lee eh in aapatins 149-7 oan 11-5 0-4 
DODGE) y aN i tonttes te ee ack ae ea Raa ieee, BW Rede 158 4 1-7 11-0 0:5 
ROGER REM ty Reeth SOMOS! SUEY RSE og 28 TS 169-2(2) (3) 10-9 (3) 


(2) Preliminary. 
(?) Producers’ intentions. 
(3) Not available. 


; Manufacturers of mineral wool products are anticipating a moderate rise 
in demand during 1953 and output will be scheduled to meet all requirements. 


GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


Gypsum products were in good supply during the first half of 1952, but 
were short in the second half. Demand during the first half was down from the 
previous year, and producers reduced output to a level consistent with current 
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sales and with the inventory storage capacity of the industry. There was an 
unexpectedly sharp rise in demand during the latter part of the year, and although 
the rate of output. was raised, it proved impossible to meet all requirements 
without some delays. The following table outlines Canadian production and 
stocks of gypsum wallboard, gypsum lath and hardwall plaster since 1946: 


Gypsum Wallboard Gypsum Lath Hardwall Plaster 
Year | | 
Production as Lene Production a sae ae Production Fn ney 

(million sq. ft.) (million sq. ft.) (thousands of tons) 

Ee a a 203-4 1:8 75-0 0-7 97-3 0-6 
6 2 SE WD ai ea Fe 2 ee 213-7 1-2 111-1 0-6 119-7 0-5 
Pera int: Baie sg Goeth G the Wess 237-7 1-6 153-0 0-5 137-1 0-9 
EET eR Al ORES es yeahs at ad 230-6 1-2 174-0 0-7 160-8 0-8 
Dea oats. ceed e ok 230-7 2-6 214-7 2-1 164-3 0-9 
Teese as cite we ie et eON 232-3 2-6 228-6 2°5 164-8 1-0 
MRE athe «ity d anions %vidowpets 233-9 4-1 212-7 2-2 172-7 1-3 
Behe ne Cie acetate 4 245-8 (2) (3) 223-5(2) (3) 184-8(2) (3) 


(8) Preliminary. 

(?) Producers’ intentions. 

(3) Not available. E 

The demand for gypsum products is expected to rise in 1953, and deliveries 

will probably become extended before the peak of the construction season is 
over. While manufacturers intend to raise their production and to increase their 
storage capacity, it is unlikely that they will be able to build up sufficient stocks 
to meet all requirements without delays during the height of the construction 
season. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


The demand for heating equipment was down considerably from 1951 due 
principally to the relatively low level of house building activity during the first 
half of the year. As a result, production of most items was cut back until the 
last quarter of the year. By that time demand had revived and stocks had been 
worked down to satisfactory levels, making it possible to step up production 
schedules again. 


The following table outlines production and stocks of selected items of 
heating equipment in recent years. 


Production Stocks at Dec. 31 
Warm Air Tot 6 
Year Furnaces Electric W 9 Cast Iron Electric Ww i Cast Iron 
and Water g fed, Radiators Water Ste oF Radiators 
Heating Heaters T peta () Heaters - eee (4) 
Boilers anks anks 
(thousands of units) 

TotG er eee 60-9 76°6 138-4 8-0 0-8 0-1 0-4 
1084 Pee as 72°4 121-0 157-7 8-7 3°9 0-3 0-5 
10ES Se eee 82-4 146-7 190-0 8-6 12-1 0-2 0-6 
Fit 1S Pes A ae ep 96-2 185-2 192-2 7-2 18-1 1-2 0-6 
LODO Hive does De 120-9 228-1 194-2 7-3 18:3 2-8 0-3 
PDO he She 100-8 293-2 156-3 7-9 54-1 2-2 0:8 
RODE Aye Se eek 89-1 201-6 159-3 5-8 35°6 4-5 1-0 
O58 A DE. A 103 -5(3) 215-1(8) 172-7(3) 6-2(8) (4) (4) (4) 


(1) Millions of square feet. 
(2) Preliminary. 

(8) Producers’ intentions. 
(4) Not available. 
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The survey of producers’ intentions indicates that manufacturers of heating 
equipment expect to do more business in 1953 than they did in 1952. Sufficient 
productive capacity exists, however, to meet all requirements that are. likely 
to occur. 


SANITARY WARE 


Production of most items of sanitary ware was down in 1952 although it 
rose sharply towards the end of the year. The softening in demand had been 
evident in the autumn of 1951, after a decline in house building activity, and 
by the beginning of 1952 stocks had become excessively high. In the latter half 
of 1952 however, house building activity increased and demand for sanitary 
ware rose sharply; moreover stocks had by that time been reduced to more 
satisfactory levels and manufacturers were able to increase their rates of Dior 
duction. | 


The following table outlines production and stocks of bath tubs, anks and 
wash basins since 1946: 


Production | Stocks at Dec. 31 
Year — —_--—— 
Bath | Sink Wash | Bath Sink Wash 
Tubs ee Basins Tubs case Basins 
(thousands of units) 
194647. SoH AL Se OU 57-9 103-7 78-6 1-0 3°5 3:9 
bOAT ons. Sven re Sete cogs 445 81-1 120-7 90-7 1-5 4-8 6-8 
pS amr anaes rare AN 102-1 139-6 109-9 0-6 4-3 3:1 
BOLE PPI er AN a eke ES Me 132-5. 192-0 140-8 1-2 13-9 6:8 
19050. Rens chine bMS EN. ey 139-2 169-7 201-1 1-5 10-2 ~ 9-0 
1h) Ree MIA OE Men 120-8 117-7 195-7 13-2 24-4 39-8 
ba be i Paiaiaes Mt Re 103-3 130-9 125-6 10-5 23-2 23-6 
LOGS Tee ee ee: Re 117-7(2) 158 -8(?) 166-0(?) (3) (3) (3) 


: Preliminary. 
2) Producers’ intentions. 
(3) Not available. 


The value of imports of sanitary ware since 1946 has been as follows: 


Tron or Steel Baths,| Baths, Bath Tubs, 


Year Bath Tubs, Basins,| Basins ete. of other Total 
Closets, Sinks, etc. | than Iron or Steel , 
(thousands of dollars) 

EOTGY pd. 6 eS a eA ee 494 741 1,235. 
1047 i dyickd. PTE ie, tt eee 2,188 1,249 3,437 
1048 Tago cia Be ee ee a ot ota ED ioe oak. 314 2,650 2,964 
194950 oe. heli igh A Pee Gee EMRE Hee 867 2,642 3,509 
LOGO tic ere oat a ticimesinrtnartertlarnieietcatovin’ a le! 2,582 * 3,693 
LOS US. Pk eile. C4 1 aa 1,785 3, 284 - §,069 
S952 (eee we ey es 1 ee ee eae itt 1,200 1,700 . 2,900 


(t) Preliminary. 


The survey of producers’ intentions indicates that manufacturers of sanitary 
ware expect to increase their output substantially in 1953. With stocks reduced 
and with house building activity increased the market should be able to absorb 
a greater volume.-of output in 1953 than it was. capable-of-in-1952,-but-no short- 
ages are likely to occur. 
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Roorina Propvwucts 


- Asphalt roofing products were freely available in 1952 except for a few 
temporary shortages of asphalt shingles occasioned by a sharp rise in demand 
in the last half of the year. The following table shows the annual production 
since 1946: , 


: Smooth and Mineral 
Year Asphalt Shingles Surfaced Rolls 
(Millions of squares) 
1 sien cba co SPASM, RS He Neel Sipe Sk a AK T+ 2 | a 2-0 3°0 
pera RR MRL CANES oo te elke ws as a abe: ORM «CoG SMT a a trast 2-1 3°4 
DRT Tee ATS os 5 aR 5 ENN ee to dls ale bat eee _ 2-0 2-5 
LEA. cc scth sis os AMOS ofhe ered os ee We coe es 2-1 2-4 
SUD at cin, SUS SEN. ee ARTE Cen IORI at; Spee ce Or PO A 2°4 2-4 
DOR a RE te AMEN, JD te Bs ace SOM ove o's 2-2 2-5 
Pn a des R eM ors Uiake ap ew Oe Pe oe ee Is 9 os 2-1 1-8 
Ree es Sit ea iss Ai tl od Meee Reece se alec tin esas 2-3 2-0 


(1) Preliminary. 
(?) Producers’ intentions. 


Manufacturers are planning a moderate rise in output in 1953 to meet an 
anticipated rise in demand, and no serious shortages should occur. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS 


The output of paints, varnishes and lacquers rose moderately in 1952 and 
no shortages were experienced. Canadian manufacturers expect another moder- 
ate increase in production during 1953 and, with inventories now at satisfactory 
levels, no shortages are anticipated. The following table outlines Canadian 
production, imports and exports of paints, varnishes and lacquers since 1946: 


Year Production Imports Exports acerca 
(millions of dollars) 
eee oh Saeleahhg.- baled «| a ae a, 2 are RP 2, 53-0 1-6 3-0 52-6 
DOA Te reece eens PEt a Setle salen ea crate are eh 64-9 2°3 3°0 64-2 
ee kos cade due ta Bieeiect donee a TOE SRR Sele aE 8 75°8 0-9 1-1 75-6 
GAO ee Re eRe cosets seri at a NSO cc ates Shem 75-4 1-5 0-6 76-3 
LO5O Re ee Doiceel Sick MOOG CACHAN Sis Hee A okey 84-1 1-9 0-4 85-6 
a Ee cs! RAC ec anset, ckbieeae ANe) CRRMZ Su a ier ie A ai ae 8 96-1 2-3 1-0 974 
TUF, GS el etry kaha, ho RA eae a Oe SALA 108-8 2-1 0-7 110-2 
[ROR Bia ccd soos 0 Bib vb FOOD AO REE ARS OREO. 6 115-0(2) (3) (8) @} 


(1) Preliminary. — 
(?) Producers’ intentions. 
(8) Not available. 
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Ricip INSULATION BOARDS 


Rigid insulating boards were in good supply during 1952. Demand was 
easier during the first half of the year, but rose considerably in the second half. 
The following table outlines production, imports and exports of rigid insulating 
boards since 1946: 


Year Production Imports Exports Bean 
(Millions of square feet) 

TOG ed on eels Win ac SHO tie SAN Ore aI ne eee 161-8 11-7 22-6 150-9 
DATS EOP REE Sly REOIE YE eae Wy tara rai atts yah 203-1 24-9 31-9 196-1 
OA Sei aie gM Mel rareonarh Calcite Epspbie- acts teh saat ly Socaetelbogel shyloneuehte a 220-7 11-4 25-1 207-0 
SREY TOE SUE (SESAME Mes UML FA orate E les 2 ot ad oa ira als tin 222-7 59-6 19-0 263°3 
LOGO key WAR FUE TS. eae ROAR TN tt 227-3 21-1 11-1 237-3 

Ee ss pies ts Cen: GMS A GPA Re PAR ENS SEE At: VO AE 289-4 13-1 34-4 268-1 
REESE) INR eee Miern RL ROME RARDIN Cp slap Saal a? TS 243-1 17-0 33-0 227-1 
ES SHC SI BR Pt a PAPUERS URE ORM iy MUON BP ARE NRE ESE 250-6 (2) (3) (3) (3) 


(:) Preliminary. 
(2) Producers’ intentions. 
(3) Not available. 


Manufacturers are planning an increase in output for 1953 to meet an 
anticipated rise in demand. These plans can be altered to suit conditions and no 
shortages are expected. 


BuiItpERS’ HARDWARE 


Production of builders’ hardware was down in 1952 due to a drop in sales 
during the first half of the year. Sales were up sharply, however, during the 
latter part of the year. No serious shortages were encountered even though 
part of the industry was in the process of getting a new type of lock into pro- 
duction. The following table illustrates trends in Canadian production, imports 
and exports of builders’ hardware: 


Year Production Imports Exports cea 
(millions of dollars) 

DOG yo a ates ea bie cate Fete DO eae ae 5:6 0-7 0-9 5-4 
i? YR ae) Re eR | OE SReteae ebay nines ia sear ater, 5-9 1-0 1-3 5°6 
TOS BE SS PA. Rae ce he ae eee ee alae aiee 9-8 1-1 0-6 10-3 
BOE BBR VCE fps Paw ca pidekhen mee oe ese 10-0 1-2 0-3 10-9 
TRO SEY oe PIE oh AR Te RA Rae va 10-7 1-5 0-3 11-9 
QUA SR cc Pe BAe Ao eel gl 11-0 1-9 0-5 12-4 
OB eM Ga i aR a Gis 10-1 1-6 0-6 11-2 
1953 BONES. ee oe ee Ro oud ain 10-5(2) (3) (3) (?) 


(14) Preliminary. 
ts Producers’ intentions. 
3) Not available. 


During 1953, manufacturers expect demand to be slightly higher than in 
1952, and are planning to raise output accordingly. No serious shortages are 
expected although substitutions may be necessary from time to time. 
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Section IV 


REFERENCE TABLES 


TABLE 1.—PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTION INTENTIONS FOR 
BUILDING MATERIALS IN CANADA, 1952 AND 1953 


SELECTED 


Produc- | Production | Percentage 
Material Unit tion Intentions Change 
1952 (1) 1953 1952-1953 
IRON AND Stree, Propucts— 
Structural Steel and Piling........... Thousand tons... 020.. : 180-6 (2) = 
Conerete Reinforcing bars............ Thousand tons........... 158-3 (2) mee 
Wire nails and spikes... ei cc di. aye eles ‘Thousand tons..:.).'...... 81-7 83-1 + 1-7 
PLUMBING SuUPPLIES— 
Cast iron soil pipe and OECIRES Pl. Thousand tons........... 43-4 48-1 +10-8 
Cast iron pressure pipe and fittings...| Thousand tons........... 85°3 101-9 +19-4 
Steel pipe and fittings................ i hrmisand tOnsic..4e es oui 156-9 156-9 0-0 
SANITARY WARE— 
Bata ras: 4 Fe a ee ot eA Thousand tubs........... 103-3 117-7 +14-0 
SP Denis, ad ae ST Thousand sinks.......... 130-9 158-8 +21-3 
Wash Dasing: 2228) 5, e7 8b), ee, Thousand basins......... 125-6 166-0 +32-1 
Heating EQuirpMENT— 
Furnaces—Warm air and_ heating 
DOMCHO eee OM ceed Oa ee sob Thousand furnaces....... 89-1 103-5 +16-2 
Electric water heaters............... Thousand heaters........ 201-5 215-1 + 6-7 
Hot water storage tanks (range 
Da eer A. Misia lttene taki ane ts Thousand tanks.......... 159-3 172-7 + 8-4 
Want iow radiators) 9h.) 2 Million 8q. ft. «eer 5:8 6-2 + 71 
AWM TIMOR to Sho hauls ste cite aie out} « Billzon DA: hooves 6:3 6°5 + 2-0 
CEMENT AND CEMENT PRopUCTS— 
Cenentose., CMe Veto th Million barrels........... 18-4 22-4 +21-7 
Concrete brick and building blocks. .| Million pieces............ 143-9 153-4 + 6-6: 
Cement pipe and tile................. Thousand tons........... 276-0 269-4 — 2-4 
Cray Propucrs— 
Building brick (including sand-lime 
brick) fp Oe) re Bay ALS ae Se Million bricka...,.24-49% »2, 392-6 418-0 + 6°5 
Witrined MHue linings es rd... ek Milhom lint Si ion cee os ko. 1-2 1-2 0-0 
Vitrified sewer pipe...............05. Millioheln. Tt5...42 sie bh 4-6 4-6 0-0 
SUTUStMEMGHO.. Sabie ck s Be ee ayes Thousand tons........... 212-2 217-3 + 2-4 
Minerat Woot Propucts— 
Mineral wool batts (all sizes)........ Milliomsq:. ft.)...0ts eb 158-4 169-2 + 6:8 
Bulk mineral wool (granulated and 
BESO ee 0 see aiete sa ds. 4 Sa arabe ens TOM Cle Th sa oie ante ae 11-0 10-9 — 0-9 
GyprsuM Propucrs— 
Gypsumiwallboard:.. 6.0.04... chee: Million sqs ites.) eanan gud 233-9 245-8 + 5-1 
Cyprintlath 2 eacit Wess sedi Bild Million-sq. ft... .nsiensire 2% 212-7 223-5 + 5-1 
Gypsum hardwall plaster............ Thousand tons........... 172-7 184-8 + 7-0 
Roorina PRopucts— 
Asphalt shingles (all weights).. Millions squares......... 2-1 2-3 + 9-5 
Smooth and mineral surfaced rolls. . Millions squares.......... 1-8 2-0 + 1-1 
MiscetLanrous Propucrs— 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers....... Million dollars........... 108-8 115-0 + 5-7 
Rigid insulating boards.............. Million: aq. /fice® ves. sue 243-1 250-6 + 3-1 
Builders Wardware, .... 6 0.6- ceeds ees Million dollars........... 10-1 10-5 + 3-5 
Non-metallic sheathed cable......... Million lin. fticgeiesks.e. 91-2 94-5 + 3-6 


(1) Preliminary. 
(*) Not available. 
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TABLE 2.—HISTORICAL PRODUCTION OF SELECTED BUILDING MATERIALS 
IN CANADA, 1946-1952 


Material Unit 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1|1952() 

IRon AND STEEL PRopucts— 
Structural steel and piling....... M-tonseecsinust 115-6 | 161-2 | 172-8 | 180-3 | 158-0 | 215-2 | 180-6 
Concrete reinforcing bars........ Me Cons os 56-4 79-2 2:0 | 87-4 91-0 | 148-3 | 158-3 
Wire nails and spikes............ MM tons sie 58:9 | 77-4] 86-8 | 88-5] 86-2] 90-7] 81-7 


PLUMBING SuPPLIns— 
Cast iron soil pipe and fittings. . 
eel ce pressure pipe and fit- 


seco rere e eae sere ree eer e eo ere 


SaniTaRy WARE— 


Bath tubs Bhai tase We aS RE tA ere 4 : 5 : 
M.: sinks... 2,2 103-7 | 120-7 | 139-6 | 192-0 | 169-7 | 117-7 | 130-9 


M. wash basins; 78-6 | 90-7 | 109-9 | 140-8 | 201-1 | 195-7 | 125-6 


Furnaces—warm air and heating 


boilers chow Ih taaen Wan eerie k M. furnaces....} 60-9 | 72-4 | 82-4] 96-2 | 120-9 | 100-8 | 89-1 
Electric water heaters........... M. heaters..... 76-6 | 121-0 | 146-7 | 185-2 | 228-4 | 258-2 | 201-6 
Hot water storage tanks (range 

bowlers) .2.... Sdeeh + is fis. B Bes M.tanks. ec 138-4 | 157-7 | 190-0 | 192-2 | 194-2 | 156-3 | 159-3 

Oast rOR TAGIACOTS 4.44 de iccs 6 3 Mill. sq. t..5., 0 8-7 8-6 7-2 7°3 8 


Mill. barrels...} 10-7 | 12-2} 14-0] 16-1] 16-7} 17-1 18-4 
Concrete brick and _ building 


bipeka tiie. ue yada Mill. pieces....| 49-4] 63-2 | 82-6} 106-4 | 188-5 | 136-5 | 143-9 
Cement pipe and tile............ Me. CONS .ci. oat 94-8 | 134-7 | 159-3 | 218-9 | 233-2 | 256-8 | 276-0 
Cray PrRopucts— 
Building brick (inc. Sand-Lime 
Beeiey Fe sce ads he haa Mill. bricks. 316-7 | 332-9 | 361-6 | 384-0 | 420-5 | 425-2 | 392-6 
Vitrified flue Tinie... SRE Poet Mill. lin. ft..... 1-0 1-2 1-3 1:3 1-4 1-5 1-2 
Vitrified sewer pipe............. Mill. lin. ft. . 3-2 4-2 5-3 4-6 5-1 4-0 4-6 
SUruChUlet ClO. vaso: wells aisles oe ME VODS..2 «2.25 « 140-8 | 158-1 | 165-7 | 180-4 | 193-8 | 197-8 | 212-2 
MinERAL Woo, PRopucts— 
Mineral wool batts (all sizes)...| Mill. sq. ft....] 54-8 | 82-3] 93-4 | 1387-8 | 150-6 | 149-7 | 158-4 
Bulk mineral wool (gran. and 
TODS) te, MR stasis Mill. cu. ft..... 10-1 9-8 10-1 14-7 12-9 11-5 11-0 
Gypsum Propucrs— 
Gypsum wallboard.............. Mill. sq. ft.....] 203-4 | 213-7 | 237-7 | 230-6 | 230-7 | 232-3 | 233-9 
Gypsum lath. £:A0....4.. dead. Mill..sq. ft..... 75-0 | 111-1 | 153-0 | 174-0 | 214-7 | 228-6 | 212-7 
Gypsum hardwood plaster...... Me CONS itawncnes 97-3 | 119-7 | 137-1 | 160-8 | 164-3 | 164-8 | 172-7 


Roorine Propucts— 
Asphalt shingles (all weights). . 
padoth and mineral surfaced 
POLIGE ck. , she Wee wsce shoves ee aes 


Mill. squares... 2-0 2-1 2-0 2-1 2-4 2-2 2-1 
Mill. squares. . 3-0 3-4 2-5 2-4 2-4 2°5 1-8 


MISCELLANEOUS PRoDUCTS— 


Paints, varnishes and lacquers..} Mill. dollars...| 53-0 | 64-9] 75-8] 75-4] 84-1] 96-1 | 108-8 
Rigid insulating boards.......... Mill. sq. ft.....] 161-8 | 203-1 | 220-7 | 222-7 | 227-3 | 289-4 | 243-1 
Builders hardware.............. Mill. dollars... 5-6 5-9 9-8 10-0 | 10-7 11-0} 10-1 
Non-metallic sheathed cable Mill. lin. ft....] 45-4 | 67-0] 81-1] 87-3] 109-6] 93-4] 91-2 


(4) Preliminary. 


TABLE 3.—STOCKS 
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OF SELECTED BUILDING MATERIALS 


HELD BY 


MANUFACTURERS, DECEMBER, 1946-1952 


Material Unit 

PLUMBING SUPPLIES— 

Cast iron soil pipe and fittings...| M. tons...... 

Cast iron pressure pipe and fittings| M. tons...... 

Steel pipe and fittings........... M. tons...... 
SANITARY WarE— 

PRGA hela rte 6 osc dened tedas Mi tubs. ..\... 

RIBS eye ar ee gc Asia lays M. sinks..... 

Wasi basing eis ccs Oh See M. basins.... 
HEATING EQUIPMENT— 

Electric water heaters........... M. heaters... 

Hot water storage tanks (range 

(Oho | et Sn Pane eee): CRS e e M. tanks.... 

Casteiron radiatoré. .....04.. 50d: Mill. sq, ft... 

SAWN LUMBER—.................. Bul bit.me!. 


ENG ak ok aby wtp SaaS gos Mill. barrels... 
Concrete brick and_ building 
POOR NAM. OL Pope ee aete ele. s Mill. pieces.... 


Cray Propucts— 
Building brick (including sand- 
Pee TiC) ssa ca tie cuida ts Soe 


Vitrified flue linings............. Ne. dmait. 2. 
Vitrified sewer pipe............. Mi dinstt. 3% 
M. tons.....; 


Paruceuralitite. (2.08)... 8... Bs 


Minekar Woot Propucts— 
Mineral wool batts (all sizes).... 
Bulk mineral, wool (granulated 


MMEL LOOSE) 1: OL neies Be Dla ats Mill. cu. ft... 
Gyrsum Propucts— 
Gypsum wallboard.............. Mill. sq. ft... 
Grepanriathi:. Phe, vol oe let. ee Mill) sq: {ts)..8 
Gypsum hardwall plaster........ My tons: 5% 


OTHER PRoDUCTS— 
Non-metallic Sheathed Cable... 


(1) Preliminary. 
(2) Not available, 


Malle sd att... 


EEL. Tin. 80 as 


(SN) 
one 


a. 
~a Re 


co 
oO 
count oo © 


So © 
Oo I CO 


1947 


One 
“I Go oO 


tN 
CoO CO Gr 


So 
ow 


aN 
Or 
> Or bd bo 


ao = 
oro bo 


Stocks on Hand at December 31 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 |1952() 
POR AIO DAL Gal AR | had 
A Tibay:8 03 GeFl Ged lvaghd 5 
SH uly Bile -2oebiiee LBeb sume ye <D 
0-6 1-2 1h [gto iors 
4:31 13-9 | 10-2 | "244 |" 93.9 
Ey 6-8| 9-0] 39-8] 23-6 

12<eh SOL A828" aoe 85-6 
0-2 1-2 ert oNg Miran an oP rs 5 
0-61 10-6 ab lens 1-0 
0-7. LOSING Tales OS ts 08 
0-6 |p Qe Sok Ort. Og 70-8 
9-7 Gs eye is OT 10-9 

1250 |) (S127 48453. /40-2e | 044 

91-2 | 31-3] 23-9} 40:5 (2) 

19-0 | 35-9] 20-6] 157-3 | 120-8 

85-9 | 114-0 | 112-0 | 186-0 | 483-5 
9-1| 14-4] 20-9] 18-8 (7) 
0-6} 2-0 icy ¢ (ae ee? 17 
0-3 O55 PY Ore 0-4 0-5 
4:6 (yi hs 2 dteiGalne 2-6 betel 
OCB ROe TIN sake 2-5} 2-2 
0-9} O08] 0-9 fT0CAE TL: 3 
0-8 1-4 Fee POA gH spa 


0-8 
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TABLE 4.—PRODUCTION INTENTIONS AND REALIZATION FOR SELECTED 
BUILDING MATERIALS IN CANADA, 1952 


Material Unit 


WIRE NAILS AND SPIKES..../.......: 


PLUMBING SUPPLIES— 
Cast iron soil pipe and fittings..... 
Cast iron pressure pipe and fittings. 
Steel pipe and fittings.............. 


SANITARY WARE— 


HEATING EQuirpMENT— 
Furnaces—Warm air and heating 
POUeES bee eRe he 


Hot water storage tanks (range 
DOUCES) \ foes es eam tk Aaa 
Castiron TadiatOrs. nce teres ale 


SAWN DUMBER Mig. see eke 


Concrete brick and building blocks. 
Cement pipe and ties. esa 2 .e 


Cray Propucts— 
Building brick (including sand-lime 
bay ea) Bi, SOM Re AMM Aes) UM 


Vitrified sewer pipe.) : (ss. 1a033..4 
Siraceural tiles cl no lag. Poa se 


Minerat Woot PRopucts— 
Mineral wool batts (all sizes)...... 
Bulk mineral wool (Granulated 
PUNE OSE) Gale rc oye ay ane Wa ale ees ae 


Gypsum PRopucts— 
Gypsum wallboard sian pe ane 
iy pstiiay Lani Mer ier al Me oe 
Gypsum hardwall plaster.......... 


Roorine Propwuczs-- 
Asphalt shingles (all weights)...... 
Smooth and mineral surfaced rolls. 


MiscELLANEOUS PRopuUcTsS— 


Paints, varnishes and lacquers..... 
Builders’ hardware... 0.0000... 8% 


(1) Preliminary. 


Thousand tonseeauen . 


Thousand tons....... 
Thousand tons....... 
Thousand tons....... 


Thousand tubs....... 
Thousand sinks...... 
Thousand basins..... 


Thousand furnaces... 
Thousand heaters.... 


Thousand tanks..... 
Million'sq. ft:.....4. 


Billion bh? f. 1m... ..2ahe 


Million barrels....... 
Million pieces........ 
Thousand tons....... 


Million bricks....... 
Vittified J lue Linings.) whee) ed Malhion line fee ia 


Million sq. ft.:..:... 
Million cus tui 2. ui. 


AMilliow sqs Ths Gam. 
Milhon’sq. fa Oa 
Thousand tons....... 


Million squares...... 
Million squares...... 


Million dollars....... 
Million dollars....... 
Million lint itu aes 
Million sq: it. y.4 


Percentage 
Production Realiza- Realization 
Intentions _ tion(?) to 

Intentions 
92-5 81-7 —11-6 
53°5 43-4 —18-9 
116-2 85-3 — 26-6 
180-2 156-9 —12-9 
132-3 103°3 —21-9 
128-5 130-9 + 1-9 
204-1 125-6 —38-5 
108-6 89-1 —18-0 
289-1 201-6 —30-4 
181-8 159-3 —12°4 
8:5 5:8 —31-8 
6-4 6-3 — 1:6 
19-2 18-4 — 4.2 
154-7 143-9 — 7-0 
319-2 276-0 —13-6 
415-5 392-6 — 5-5 
1-6 1-2 —20-0 
4-2 4-6 + 9-5 
191-9 212-2 +10:-6 
155-7 158-4 + 1-7 
12-1 11-0 — 9-1 
265-0 233-9 —11-7 
260-0 212-7 —18-2 
200-3 172-7 —13-7 
2:3 pag — 8-7 
2:5 1-8 — 28-0 
96-8 108-8 +12-4 
11-4 10-1 —11-4 
98-9 91-2 — 7-8 
307-6 243-1 —20-9 
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Section V 
SOURCES AND EXPLANATORY NOTES 


This report is concerned mainly with an over all appraisal of the Canadian 
production and supply position of 32 materials used in construction, although 
regional variations are referred to in some cases. The statistics used are based 
on data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics except where otherwise 
noted. All figures for 1952 are preliminary as noted. Figures for stocks are as 
reported by producers only and do not include inventories at the wholesale or 
retail levels. 


Production intentions for 1953 are based on a survey of the anticipated 
output of nearly all of the companies producing the materials covered in the 
report. The questionnaires were distributed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from which estimates for 1953 were prepared. Thus, the production intentions 
as published herein represent the estimates which the producers made at the end 
of 1952. A few of these estimates, most notably cement, are based upon the 
assumption that the industry will be working at full capacity. Most of the esti- 
mates, however, are clearly based upon the producers’ assessment of probable 
demand in 1953. The accuracy of these forecasts has varied over the years. 
The foreacasts made for the years 1947 to 1951 inclusive were based mainly 
upon expected capacity to produce, and usually proved to have been conser- 
vative. On the other hand, the producers’ intentions as contained in last year’s 
report proved in most cases to have been too optimistic. A comparison of pro- 
duction intentions and actual production for a number of building materials is 
shown in Table 4, entitled ‘““Production Intentions and Realization for Selected 
Building Materials in Canada, 1952”’. 


Sources and explanatory notes for the materials covered in this report are 
given below. 


Steel Pipe and Fittings. This group consists of butt-weld and lap-weld steel 
pipe, steel pipe fittings and seamless steel tubing. ‘The latter type has been 
added to this classification because of its increased use in building as a substitute 
for butt-weld pipe. 


Sinks comprise flat and roll rim sinks, sink and drain board combinations 
and sink and tray combinations. 


Furnaces. This classification consists of warm air furnaces and cast iron 
sectional hot water or steam domestic heating boilers. 


Electric Water Heaters. This group comprises electric water heaters of the 
circulating, immersion, wrap-around and storage-tank types. 


Hot Water Storage Tanks. This classification consists of galvanized, copper, 
Everdur and Monel storage tanks and range boilers. 


Cement refers to the Portland type only. The unit of measure used is the 
barrel of 350 pounds. 


Concrete Brick and Butlding Blocks comprise concrete brick, concrete blocks 
(cinder, gravel and other aggregates), and concrete chimney blocks. The figures 
shown are estimated from data supplied by the IOs, of producing firms in 
the field. 
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Cement Pipe and Tile includes cement drain pipe, sewer pipe, water pipe 
and culvert tile. 


Building Brick comprises face and common clay brick and sand-lime brick. 
All figures used are estimates based on data supplied by the majority of producers. 
Imports have been converted from tons to thousands of bricks to assure compar- 
ability with other data. 


Mineral Wool Batts. F igures are for 1-inch, 2-inch, 3-inch and 4-inch batts. 
Imports which are classified as ‘‘mineral wool, n.o.p.” are reported in pounds and 
these figures have been converted to square feet, 3-inch basis, on the sea te Ss 
these imports were batt wool. 


Bulk Mineral Wool consists of granulated mineral wool and bulk or loose 
mineral wool. 


Asphalt Shingles comprises asphalt shingles of all weights. 


Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable. Included in this classification are the 12/2, 
14/2 and Number 4 R.C.D.B. types of non-metallic sheathed cables. 


Rigid Insulating Boards. This group consists of panel boards, plaster-base 
boards, roof boards and other building boards made from pulp or fibre. Imports 
and Exports are classified as ‘“‘building and insulating board’ and are reported 
in pounds; these figures have been converted to square feet, $-inch basis, to assure 
comparability with production data. 
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